CHAPTKR XXIV THK  KRKNCH REVOLUTION
disposition to preserve, find an nbility to improve, taken together, would ly stnndnrd of a statesman. Everything else Is vulyar in the conception, oils in the execution-— BUUKK, Ke/ltcilons on the French Revolution,
ens rule the world tint! Us events. A Revolution is the passage of an from theory lo practice.— MAZZJNI, The French Revolution
"MI AT the career of l*itt in divided into two very diverse portions by the Kreuch Revolution i.s almost a common-;«. Mticnnlay in artful antitheses has pointed the contrast vucn the curlier and the hvicr I'iU; pucLs, who lucked his iirt abounded in fjnll, iluHcniUcd on the piirvcrHiou of the friend iborty into the reactionary tyrant; and Jacobins hissed uiit nainu u* that of " llu: enemy of the human race." f wo carefully study Hit: altitude of I'itl towards the l-'rcnch 'olution, we .shall find it lo be far from inflexible. U changed i changing events, It wan not that of a doctrinaire but of a cticftl statesman, who judges thhiKfl by their outcome. 1 le has :n been blamed Tor looking at thin great movement too much n the standpoint of n financier; and thu charge is pcrhnpH ten-: as regards the years of the Jacobin ascendancy, when the ic kindled by Rousseau shrivelled up the old order of ihluga. the ideas prevalent in 1793 differed utterly from those of y, which aimed nt reforms of a markedly practical character. 'hero was urgent need of them. As is well known, the un-'Mugcd classes of France were entangled in a network of •JCH, social, fiscal, and agrarian, from which the noble* had iHud to set them free. Despite the goodwill of Louis XVI, well-meant etTorts of his chief minister, Meeker, and the uvolcnt attempts of many of the clergy and some nobles, ilio she* of VeiulMi»sn and Ihu ubsohili! uiiniavchy lay heavily the land up to the time of the Afwembly of the Statds-
537en Korean Minister, wrote U> JCwitrl that lie sad uiraila of ilio Koynl Family nl I'urlu would induce Leopold
